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Art. X. — Popular Education. 

1. Rapport sur I'etat de I' Instruction Puhlique dans quel- 

ques pays de VAlhmagne et particulierement en Prusse. 
Par M. Victor Cousin, Conseiller d'Etat, Professeur 
de Philosophic, Membre de I'Institut et du Conseil 
Royal de I'Instruction Publique. 2 vols. 4to. Paris. 
1832. 

2. Etat de P Instruction primaire dans le Royaume de 

Prusse a la Jin de VAnnee, 1835. Supplement au 
Rapport sur I'Instruction Publique en Prusse. Par le 
meme. 8vo. Paris. 1835. 

3. Rapport fait a la Chambre des Pairs par M. Cousin 

au nam d'une Commission speciale chargee de Vex- 
amen du Projet de hi sur I'Instruction Primaire, 
Seance du 21 Mai. Paris. 1835. 

4. Rapport fait a la Chambre des Pairs par M. Cousin au 

nom d'vne Commission speciale chargee de I'examen 
du Projet de hi sur I'Instruction primaire amende par 
la Chambre des Deputes. Seance du 22 Juin. Paris. 
1835. 

5. Report on the State of Public Instruction in Prussia ; 

addressed to the Count Montalivet, Peer of Prance, 
Minister of Public Instruction and Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs. By M. Victor Cousin, Peer of France, Coun- 
sellor of State, Professor of Philosophy, Member of the 
Institute and of the Royal Council of Public Instruction ; 
with Plans of School-Houses. Translated by Sarah 
Austin. 12mo. New York. 1835. 

6. Report of the Committee of Education of the Massachu- 

setts Legislature upon so much of the Governor's Ad- 
dress at the opening of the Session of 1835, as relates 
to the School Fund ; including an outline of the Prus- 
sian System of Education. Boston. 1835. 

We have for some time past intended to call the attention 
of our readers to the publications of Professor Cousin upon the 
the state of education in Germany, and we are glad to be re- 
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minded of this intention, by the repubhcation, at New York, of 
Miss Austin's well digested abridgement of them. This has 
been executed under the direction of the distinguished author, 
and offers in a small duodecimo, and in a very correct and ele- 
gant English dress, the most valuable portion of the contents 
of the two large quartos which compose the original. The name 
and character of M. Cousin are already familiar to our readers. 
We have, on more than one occasion, been led to notice his 
labors in the great field of intellectual philosophy, and if we 
have not been able to give our unqualified concurrence to all 
his theories upon that subject, we have never risen from the 
perusal ofany of his works without feeling fresh admiration of 
his learning, eloquence, and indefatigable industry. He seems, 
in fact, to combine the vivacity and brilliancy of the French 
school of literature, with the immense erudition and dogged 
perseverance in study, which have sometimes been considered 
as almost peculiar to the scholars of Germany. In addition 
to the voluminous works now before us, prepared and brought 
out in the midst of a variety of ministerial and political occu- 
pations, he has also continued his translation of Plato, of which 
we announced the commencement in a former number. We 
have just received from Paris, three new volumes of this noble 
work, the preparation of which, including as they do, very co- 
pious notes and illustrations, would have been regarded by most 
writers as an exclusive, and, indeed, very ample occupation for 
the whole of their time. We look forward with strong inter- 
est to the publication of the first volume, which will contain 
the life of Plato, with a dissertation on his philosophy, and 
will form, unquestionably, one of the most important philoso- 
phical works that have lately appeared in Europe. 

Whatever may be thought of the tendency and substantial 
value of Mr. Cousin's metaphysical theories, upon which, as 
we have intimated, the public opinion is not yet settled, there 
can be no doubt of the great practical importance of his labors 
in the cause of education. He was despatched by the French 
government to Germany as a commissioner, to collect infor- 
mation on the methods employed in that country ; and the mas- 
terly manner in which he performed the duties entrusted 
to him, has rendered his mission a sort of epoch in the progress 
of improvement, not merely in France, but in most other civ- 
ilized countries. It has already led to a reform in the system 
of instruction in France, which was carried through the Cham- 
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bers by M. Cousin himself, in his capacity of Peer. In Eng- 
land, his writings on this subject, have awakened a strong in- 
terest, and probably will give occasion to great practical 
changes. In this country, they have arrived very opportunely, 
at a moment when some of the most important States, particu- 
larly New York and Massachusetts, are laboring to place their 
schools on a better footing, and will furnish a body of most val- 
uable information in aid of this purpose. In this common- 
wealth, where a school fund has just been eslabhshed, and is 
now going into operation, many valuable hints may be, and 
doubtless will be, taken from the successful experiments of the 
older countries. The committee of the legislature have directed 
the public attention to the Prussian System, by including in their 
report an outline of its principal features, furnished by a distin- 
guished Prussian, Dr. Julius of Berlin, now travelling in this 
country under the orders of his government, for purposes simi- 
lar to those for which Professor Cousin was despatched to 
Germany. The committee have also recommended the dis- 
tribution of Miss Austin's abridgement to all the towns, — 
a measure which cannot but be attended with the best results. 
We also anticipate a very favorable effect from the publication 
of these works in some parts of Spanish America, where the 
public feeling is at length roused to the great subject of educa- 
tion, and the labors of some of the most conspicuous individu- 
als are zealously devoted to its improvement. 

The works before us are of too much importance to be treat- 
ed as a mere text for new speculations on the same subject : 
our readers will desire and expect to be made acquainted with 
their contents, as far as this object can be effected within the 
narrow limits of this notice. In the impossibility of giving any 
thing like a complete analysis of the whole, we shall direct our 
principal attention to the sections which treat of the seminaries 
for the education of teachers. 

A succinct account of the origin of these establishments is 
given at the commencement of the report made to the govern- 
ment, upon the condition of the one at Potsdam, which is 
considered as among the most flourishing, and is under the 
care of Mr. Striez. 

" It is impossible," says Mr. Cousin, " more completely to justify 
the confidence of the ministry than Mr. Striez has done. From 
year to year the normal school confided to his care has made ex- 
traordinary progress, and in 1836 he laid before the public an 
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account of it, which excited the liveliest interest. This account 
I place before you ; it will give you an accurate and complete idea 
of the material and moral condition, — of the whole internal life, — 
of one of the best primary normal schools of Prussia. 

" Until the middle of the last century there were no primary 
normal schools in Brandenburg. The school-masters were ap- 
pointed by the parishes, either with the approbation of the author- 
ities or without their knowledge, and were all drawn from the 
primary school then established. All that was required of these 
masters, who were chiefly mechanics, was to be able to read, say 
the catechism, sing tolerably a few well-known psalm-tunes, and 
to write and cipher a little. Numbers of shepherds, employed in 
summer time in keeping sheep, during winter assumed the office 
of teachers of youth. The nobility used generally to bestow the 
place of schoolmaster (if it was at their disposal) on their valets 
or grooms, as a reward for past services. The primary schools in 
towns sometimes had masters a little better informed, but even 
they had neither good taste nor method in their manner of teaching. 

" Johann Julius Hecker, chief councillor of the consistory at 
Berlin, and minister of Trinity church, was the first who under- 
took to train young men for the art of teaching. With this view 
he founded a school to supply masters for his own diocese. 

" This establishment, founded in 1748, remained for some time 
a private one ; in the year 1753 it was raised to the rank of a royal 
primary normal school for schoolmasters and parish-clerks. The 
provincial authorities were enjoined, in a Cabinet order published 
the 1st of October, 1753, to select, as far as possible, the members 
of this establishment for the royal places of parish-clerk and 
schoolmaster. 

" But this primary normal school was still far from meeting the 
constantly increasing wants of the province, and little merited the 
name of a royal school. The pupils, scattered in all parts of the 
capital, were not properly watched nor directed in their studies. 
Being all mechanics, they labored at their trades rather than their 
studies, and were besides exposed to the influence of the corpora- 
tion spirit,* and to the seductions of a great town. In fact, the 
time which they devoted to their studies at the normal school was 
in general, too short to afford any hope of effecting the end pro- 
posed. 

"In 1771 Frederick the Great appropriated 4000 crowns, in- 
terest upon a capital of 100,000 crowns, to the improvement of the 
country schools in the Electoral March ; he used on this occasion 
the following expressions : ' Primary education, especially in the 

* In Germany the members of each trade, till very recently, composed a 
Zut^, — guild, or corporation. — Trans. 
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country, has been hitherto much neglected ; it becomes impera- 
tive to remove the bad masters, and replace them by competent 
men.' Understanding that the schools were better organized in 
Saxony, he ordered that masters should be drawn thence, and put 
in the place of those whom it might have seemed fit to remove, in 
spite of their being dependents on the crown or on the nobles. An 
increase of salary was to be allowed to the new masters, from the 
special fund lately created ; and the individuals most distinguished 
among them to be held out to the primary normal school as mod- 
els for masters in training. 

" But the benevolent intention of the king could not be entirely 
realized ; either the persons iutrusted with its execution were neg- 
ligent, or they found it difficult to draw skilful masters from Sax- 
ony. To obviate this inconvenience, it was determined to place 
in the schools which were susceptible of reform, theological can- 
didates, who should fill the office of masters. The only effect, 
however, of all this was to attach a better salary to a certain num- 
ber of schoolmasterships, and to relieve the inhabitants of the 
parishes of Brandenburg from the obligation of paying for the edu- 
cation of their children, — the better-paid masters being bound 
to give gratuitous instruction. Such is the origin of the so-called 
charity-schools. 

" Some lesser normal schools, indeed, sprang up insensibly at 
Berlin ; but either they were not of long continuance, or they re- 
mained unimportant; or else they had no other view than to form 
masters for Berlin and the neighboring towns, of an inferior order. 

" Such was the state of things when, in 1809, the regency of 
Potsdam, the ecclesiastical authorities, and the school-deputation 
began to give a new direction to the system hitherto followed in 
primary instruction. 

" Nothing was more strongly felt than the want of good masters. 
Exact information was eagerly sought as to the condition of the 
primary normal school at Berlin, and in 1810 great improvements 
were effected in this establishment. Upon their success depended, 
in part, whether this school should be continued and remain at 
Berlin, or whether it should be transferred to another place. Now, 
on experiment, the measures adopted appeared inapplicable to the 
establishment at Berlin, and a serious intention was consequently 
formed of founding another. As the chapter-house of Havelberg, 
which they had in view, was not at that time to be disposed of, it 
was in 1815 resolved to establish provisionally the new normal 
school at Potsdam. The license was granted in 1816, and the 
project executed in 1817." 

The following extracts will give a distinct notion of the or- 
gauization of these establishments in their principal points. 
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" The normal school and its annexed school are placed under 
a director or principal, subordinate to the royal school-board of the 
province of Brandenburg at Berlin, and to the minister of public 
instruction and ecclesiastical and medical affairs. 

" The last named authority lays down the principles to be fol- 
lowed in this school, as in all other public schools ; exacts an ac- 
count of all important matters, such as the nomination of the 
masters, and any change in the fundamental plan of the studies ; 
and receives every year, through the medium of the royal school- 
board, a detailed report, prepared by the director of the school. 

" The school-board is charged with the special inspection of the 
normal school : it mast watch its progress, and from time to time 
send commissioners to make inquiries on the spot. It examines 
also and approves the plan of studies presented every half-year and 
decides on all questions submitted to the consistory. 

"The director should superintend the whole establishment, ob- 
serve and direct the masters and servants, make reports to the 
superior authorities, carry on the correspondence, &c. 

"The normal school, situated near the canal and the Berlin 
gate, is a large edifice two stories high, with a frontage of 127 feet, 
and considerable back-buildings, which, joined to the main build- 
ing, form a square within which is a tolerably spacious court. 
The whole comprehends : 

"1. A family residence for the director or principal, and another 
for a master ; 

" 2. Three apartments for three unmarried masters; 

" 3. An apartment for the steward and his servants, and suffi- 
cient convenience for household business and stowage ; 

" 4. A dining-room for the pupils, which serve also for the 
writing and drawing class ; 

" 5. An organ-room, in which the music-lessons are given, the 
examinations take place, and the morning and evening prayers 
are said ; 

" 6. Two rooms for the scientific instruction of the pupils ; 

" 7. Four rooms for the classes of the annexed school ; 

" 8. Five rooms of different sizes, and two dormitories for the 
pupils ; 

" 9. Two infirmaries ; 

" 10. A wash-house ; 

" 11. Two cabinets of natural history ; 

" 12. Granaries, cellars, wood-houses, &c. 

" The normal school receives yearly 5,400 thaler (810Z.) from 
different state funds. To which we must add nearly 2,750 thaler 
(412/. 10s.) paid by the pupils, and 250 thaler (32?. 10s.) by the 
children of the annexed primary school ; so that the annual in- 
come of the whole establishment amounts to 8,400 thaler (1,260?.) 
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" This sum serves to pay, — 

" 1. The salaries of the masters ; 

" 2. The household expenses ; 

,.'3. The materials for instruction for the normal school and the 
school annexed ; 

" 4. The garden-ground ; 

"5. The heating and lighting; 

" 6. The repairs of the building, furniture and utensils, the in- 
surance, taxes and expenses of the house, &c. ; 

" 7. The maintenance of the pupils, the ten purses or exhibi- 
tions, and half-purses, and the sundries ; 

" 8. The physician and surgeon. 

" The establishment contains the following articles . 

"1. Things required in the economy of the house, kitchen 
utensils, tables, forms, &c. ; 

"2. Sufficient and suitable furniture, consisting of chests of 
drawers, tables, forms, chairs and boxes, for the class of the 
normal school, and the school for practice, and for the masters' 
rooms, &c. There is also, for the poorer pupils, a certain number 
of bedsteads with bedding ; 

"3- A considerable library for the masters and pupils, as well 
as a good collection of maps and globes for the teaching of 
geography ; 

"4. A tolerably complete collection of philosophical instru- 
ments ; 

" 5. A collection of minerals, presented to the establishment by 
Councillor Von Turck ; 

" 6. A collection of stuffed birds, and other objects in natural 
history ; 

" 7. The instruments most required in mathematical instruction ; 

" 8. Complete drawing apparatus ; 

" 9. A very considerable collection of music ; 

"10. A very good organ, a piano-forte, seven harpsichords, and 
many wind and string-instruments. 

" Additions are made every year, from funds specially appro- 
priated to this purpose, and by the care of the superior authori- 
ties ; the whole inventory of the establishment is insured for 7,500 
thaler (1,125/.) in the insurance office at Aachen at a premium 
of only about 14 thaler (2/. 2s.) 

" To support about eighty pupils, and to preserve cleanliness in 
the house, a steward has been appointed, whose duties are speci- 
fied in a contract renewable every year. 

" The food of the pupils is good and wholesome, which is prov- 
ed by the state of their health. Some parents think it needful to 
send their children eatables, or money to purchase them. They 
are wrong, for the children have no such want ; on the contrary, 

VOL. XL. — NO. 87. 66 
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so far from being advantageous, these presents only serve to take 
away their appetite at meals, and to make them dainty and glut- 
tonous. The orphans, and those whose parents are too poor to" 
send them any thing, are exactly those who are the strongest and 
healthiest. 

" The director is almost always present at meals, to be sure of 
the goodness of the food, and to prevent any irregularity in the 
serving up. 

" Sick pupils are sent to the infirmary, and are attended by the 
physician or surgeon of the establishment." 

" The number of the pupils is fixed by the regulation at from 
75 to 80, and is now 78, of whom 72 live in the establishment ; 
the other six have obtained a license to remain with their parents 
in order to lessen the expense of their maintenance. 

" This number is determined not only by the building, but also 
by the wants of the province. Brandenburg contains about 1500 
masterships of primary schools, in town and country. Supposing 
that out of a hundred places, two become vasant every year, there 
will be at least thirty masters required for this province ; but these 
places for the most part pay so badly, that they are compelled to 
be content with but moderately qualified masters, who, perhaps, 
have not been educated at a normal school, and who sometimes 
follow some trade or handicraft. If, then, the normal school con- 
tains 78 pupils who form three classes, one of which quits annu- 
ally, it will furnish each year 26 candidates, which about meets 
the wants of the country. 

" Once a year, at Michaelmas, 26 pupils are admitted. Of these 
are required — 

" 1. Good health and freedom from all bodily infirmity. (Obsta- 
cles to admission would be, exceeding smallness of stature, short- 
sightedness, or a delicate chest ;) 

" 2. The age of 17 complete ; 

" 3. The evangelical religion ; 

"4. A moral and religious spirit, and a conduct hitherto 
blameless ; 

"5. A good disposition and talents, amongst which are a good 
voice and a musical ear ; 

"6. To be prepared for the studies of the normal school by the 
culture of the heart and mind : to have received a good religious 
education (which shall include a knowledge of the Bible and bib- 
lical history;) to be able to read; to know the grammar of the 
German language, of composition, arithmetic, the principles of 
singing, the piano-forte and violin. 

" A written request for admission must be sent to the director, 
by June at the latest, accompanied with — 

" 1. A certificate of birth and baptism ; 
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" 2. A school certificate, and one of good conduct ; 

" 3. A police certificate, stating the condition of the young man 
or his father, or else a written declaration from the father or 
guardian, stating the time within which he can and will pay the 
annual sum fixed by law ; i. e. 48 thaler {61. 16s.) 

" The director enters the petitioners on a list, and in the month 
of June or July invites them, by letter, to present themselves at the 
examination which takes place in July or August. 

" The examination is conducted partly in writing, and partly 
viva voce. 

" As a means of ascertaining the acquirements of the candi- 
dates, and of judging of their memory, their style, and their moral 
dispositions, an anecdote or parable is related in a clear and de- 
tailed manner, summing up and repeating the principal points, 
after which they produce it in writing, with observations and 
reflections. 

" The oral examination usually includes only religion, reading, 
grammar, logical exercises, and arithmetic. 

" They are also examined in singing, the piano-forte and the 
violin. 

" After the examination, the talents and merits of the respective 
candidates are conscientiously weighed and compared, in a con- 
ference of the masters. The choice being made, it is submitted 
to the sanction of the royal school-board, with a detailed report of 
the result of the examination. 

" At the end of some weeks the candidates are informed of the 
decision ; their admission is announced, or the reasons which 
prevented it stated ; with either advice to give up their project 
entirely, or suggestions relative to their further preparation. 

" The admitted candidate is bound to bring, besides his clothes 
and books, amongst which must be the Bible and the prayer-book 
used in the establishment, half-a-dozen shirts, six pairs of stock- 
ings, a knife and fork, and, generally, a bedstead with all requisite 
bedding. 

"He is also bound to sign, on his entrance, the following 
engagement to the director, with the consent of his father or 
guardian. 

" Copy of the engagement with the director, to be signed by the 
pupil on his entrance. 

" ' I, the undersigned, N ■ of N , by these presents, bind 

myself, conformably with the ordinance of the royal minister of 
public instruction and ecclesiastical and medical affairs, dated 
Feb. 28th, 1825, with the consent of my father (or guardian) who 

signs this with me, to place myself during three 

years after my leaving the normal school, at the disposal of the 
king's government ; and consequently not to subscribe anything 
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contrary to this engagement ; or, in such case, to refund to the 
normal school the expenses incurred by the state for my instruc- 
tion, namely : 

" ' 1. Ten thaler for each half-year passed in the normal school, 
and for the instruction received in this period of time , 

" ' 2. The whole amount of the grants and exhibitions I may 
have received. 

" ' Potsdam, the &,c.' 

"The applicant rejected, but not advised to choose another 
course, is summoned to a fresh examination the following year. 

" The number of applicants having been for some time past very 
great, the author of this report thinks it his duty to warn parents, 
(especially schoolmasters,) whose children do not evince talents, 
and have not a decided taste for teaching, not to suffer them to 
lose the precious time which they might employ with much more 
success in some other career. 

" This respects chiefly the poorer youths, who can have no 
claim to the exhibitions, unless they give proofs of an extraordinary 
capacity, from which the state and society may derive a real 
advantage. 

" The normal school is by no means designed for those who are 
unfit for any business, and think, if they can read and write, they 
are capable of becoming schoolmasters. This notion is so deeply 
rooted, that you hear fathers declare with all the simplicity in the 
world — ' My son is too delicate to learn a business,' or ' I don't 
know what to make of my son, but I think of getting him into the 
normal school.' We reply to such, that the pupils of the normal 
school must, on the contrary, be sound both in body and mind, and 
able to brave the toils and troubles of a career as laborious as it is 
honorable. 

" Much neglect unfortunately still exists on a subject which is 
of the highest importance, — the methodical preparation of these 
young men for the calling which it is desired they should embrace. 

" A false direction is often given to their preliminary studies. 
A young man is believed to be well prepared for the normal 
school, if he have passed the limits of elementary instruction, and 
if he have acquired a greater mass of knowledge than other pupils. 
It frequently happens, however, that candidates who come strongly 
recommended from school, pass the examination without credit, 
or are even rejected. 

" The most immediate and the most important aim of all in- 
struction, is to train up and complete the man; to ennoble his 
heart and character ; to awaken the energies of his soul, and to 
render him not only disposed, but able, to fulfil his duties. In this 
view alone can knowledge and talents profit a man ; otherwise, 
instruction, working upon sterile memory, and talents purely 
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mechanical, can be of no high utility. In order that the teacher, 
and particularly the master of the primary school, may make his 
pupils virtuous and enlightened men, it is necessary he should be 
so himself. Thus, that the education of a normal school, essen- 
tially practical, may completely succeed, the young candidate 
must possess nobleness and purity of character in the highest pos- 
sible degree, the love of the true and the beautiful, an active and 
penetrating mind, the utmost precision and clearness in narration 
and style. 

" Such above all things are the qualities we require of young 
men. If they have reached this state of moral and intellectual 
advancement by the study of history, geography, mathematics, 
&c., and if they have acquired additional knowledge on these 
various branches, we cannot but give them applause ; but, we 
frankly repeat, we dispense with all these acquirements, provided 
they possess ihzX formal instruction of which we have just spoken, 
since it is very easy for them to obtain in the normal school that 
material instruction in which they are deficient." 

" If the young men have no relations at Potsdam who can an- 
swer for their good conduct and application, they are all, without 
exception, bound to live in the normal school, and to take their 
food there, paying to the director the sum of 12 thaler (IZ. 16s.) 
per quarter. 

" Each pupil costs the establishment 100 thaler a year. In 
paying, therefore, the yearly sum of 48 thaler, required by law, he 
defrays only half his expenses. A bursar is entitled to lodging, 
firing, board, candles, and instruction. A half bursar pays only 
24 thaler a year. He has then only to buy his clothes, to pay for 
his washing, books, paper, pens, ink, and whatever is wanted for 
music and drawing. 

" The pupils pay for medicine ; the establishment, however, 
willingly lends assistance, if, at the end of a severe illness, the cost 
is very grealt. 

" As to clothes, (which, however, must be clean, and not rag- 
ged,) apd books, no one is compelled to incur greater expense 
than his means will allow. 

" During their stay in the normal school the young men can 
earn nothing, since they have no time left, to give private lessons, 
which, moreover, would cause great inconvenience. 

" With respect to lodging, they are distributed into five large 
rooms with stoves, appropriated to the pupils ; and they live and 
work, to the number of eight, twelve, or sixteen, in one of these 
rooms, which is furnished with tables, chairs, drawers, book-cases, 
bureaus, and pjano-fortes. Their beds and chests are put in two 
dormitories. Each sitting-room, each bed-room, has its inspector, 
chosen from among the pupils, who is responsible for its order. 
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It is the duty of one of the pupils belonging to the chamber to 
arrange and dust the furniture, &c every day. Neglect in the 
fulfilment of his office is punished by the continuance of it. 

" So long as the pupils remain at the normal school, and behave 
with propriety, they are exempt from military service. 

" All the pupils are bound to pursue the course of the normal 
school for three years ; their acquirements and instruction would 
be incomplete if they did not conform to this regulation." 

The following extract gives a general idea of tlie plan of 
instruction. 

" This important subject is of far too great exteqt for us to 
attempt to exhaust it here. We shall take a future opportunity of 
entering upon it, and show how all the branches of instruction 
are treated in the normal school. At present we shall content 
ourselves with the mention of the principles which regulate the 
instruction and general discipline. 

"In the education of the masters of primary schools the wants 
of the people must be consulted. 

" We have abundant proof that the well-being of an individual, 
like that of a people, is nowise secured by extraordinary intellec- 
tual powers or very refined civilization. The true happiness of 
an individual, as of a people, is founded on strict morality, self- 
government, humility, and moderation ; on the willing perform- 
ance of all duties to God, his superiors, and his neighbors. 

" A religious and moral education is consequently the first want 
of a people. Without this, every other education is not only 
without real utility, but in some respects dangerous. If, on the 
contrary, religious education has taken firm root, intellectual ed- 
ucation will have complete success, and ought on no account to 
be withheld from the people, since God has endowed them with all 
the faculties for acquiring it, and since the cultivation of all the 
powers of man secures to him the means of reaching perfection, 
and, through that, supreme happiness. 

" Religious and moral instruction, far from leading to presump- 
tion and a disputatious spirit, on the contrary, produces in man a 
consciousness of his weakness, and, as a consequence, humility. 
The object then should be, to give the people solid and practical 
knowledge, suited to their wants, which will naturally refine and 
soften their habits and manners. 

" If such be the instruction the people ought to receive, that of 
the masters of the primary schools is at once determined, and the 
principles to be followed in the instruction of our pupils are equally 
clear. 

" A more definite direction is given to religious and moral in- 
struction by the belief in the revealed word of God in the Holy 
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Scriptures. But this belief must not be simply historical, as 
amongst the learned ; nor amuse itself with obscure and mysticeJ 
notions ; nor be expressed with affectation, in word, gesture, or 
deed. It ought rather so to penetrate the heart of man as to prod uce 
a constant endeavor to have his thoughts, sentiments, and actions 
in strictest harmony with the word of God. It is, then, on the 
living conviction of the truths and doctrines of Christianity, that 
we base the religious and moral character of our pupils. Enemies 
to all needless constraint, we allow the young men all the liberty 
compatible with our responsibility, with our duty of guarding them 
from every seduction, and with the internal order of the establish- 
ment. We are indulgent to faults which arise not from bad dis- 
position, but we punish unkindness and rudeness even in look and 
gesture. To be cringing and hypocritical is a bad way of seeking 
our favor, but we encourage to the utmost of our power, real 
unassuming piety, docility, zeal, and industry. 

" To sustain and confirm the religious and moral spirit of our 
pupils, we adopt various means. We take particular care that 
they go to church every Sunday : they are not compelled to attend 
exclusively the Heilige Geist Kirche, (church of the Holy Ghost,) 
which is the parish church of the normal school, and which it 
supplies with a choir of singers; but on the Monday they are 
required to name the church they went to, and to give an account 
of the sermon. Every Sunday, at six o'clock in the morning, one 
of the oldest pupils reads, in turn, a sermon, in the presence of all 
the pupils and one master. At the beginning and end they sing 
a verse of a psalm, accompanied on the organ. A prayer, about 
ten or fifteen minutes long, is offered up every morning and night, 
by one of the masters. They begin with singing one or two 
verses ; then follows a religious address, or the reading of a chap- 
ter from the Bible, and, in conclusion, another verse. 

" To obtain a moral influence over the pupils, we consider their 
individual position, their wants, and their conduct. Much aid in 
this respect is derived from the weekly conferences of the masters, 
and particularly from the quarterly report of the pupils, or judg- 
ment on the application, progress, and conduct of each. This is 
written in a particular book, called the report-book, and forms the 
basis of the certificates delivered to the pupils on their leaving the 
establishment, as well as of private advice given at the time. 

"The means of correction adopted are, warnings, exhortations, 
reprimands ; at first privately, then at the conference of the mas- 
ters; lastly, before all the pupils. If these means do not suffice, 
recourse is had to confinement, to withdrawing the stipendia or 
exhibitions, and, in the last resort, to expulsion. But we endeavor, 
as ranch as possible, to prevent these punishments, by keeping up 
a friendly intercourse with the pupils, by distinguishing the mer- 
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itorious, by striving to arouse a noble emulation, and to stir up in 
their hearts the desire of gaining esteem and respect by irreproach- 
able conduct. 

" It is on the interest given to the lessons that especially depends 
the application to study out of class. Certain hours of the day 
are consecrated to private study, and each master by turns takes 
upon himself to see that quiet is maintained in the rooms, and that 
all are properly occupied. 

" At the end of each month, the last lesson, whatever the branch 
of instruction, is a recapitulation, in the form of an examination, 
on the subjects treated of in the course of the month. 

" As to the branches of knowledge taught, and the course of 
study, the following is the fundamental plan : — 

" In the first year formal instruction predominates ; in the sec- 
ond, material instruction ; in the thvcA, practical instruction. The 
pupils, having then about ten lessons a week to give in the annex- 
ed school, (lessons for which they must be well prepared,) follow 
fewer courses in the school. 

"Our principal aim, in each kind of instruction, is to induce 
the young men to think and judge for themselves. We are oppos- 
ed to all mechanical study and servile transcripts. The masters 
of our primary schools must possess intelligence themselves, in 
order to be able to awaken it in their pupils ; otherwise, the state 
would doubtless prefer the less expensive schools of Bell and Lan- 
caster. 

" We always begin with the elements, because we are compell- 
ed to admit, at least at present, pupils whose studies have been 
neglected; and because we wish to organize the instruction in 
every branch, so as to afford the pupils a model and guide in the 
lessons which they will one day be called upon to give. 

" With respect to material instruction, we regard much more 
the solidity, than the extent, of the acquirements. This not only 
accords with the intentions of the higher authorities, but reason 
itself declares that solidity of knowledge alone can enable a mas- 
ter to teach with efficacy, and carry forward his own studies with 
success. Thus, young men of delicate health are sometimes ex- 
empted from certain branches of study, such as the mathematics, 
thorough-bass, and natural philosophy. 

" Gardening is taught in a piece of ground before the Nauen 
gate ; and swimming, in the swimming-school established before 
the Berlin gate, during the proper season, from seven to nine in 
the evening. 

" Practical instruction, we consider of the greatest importance. 

" All the studies and all the knowledge of our pupils would be 
fruitless, and the normal school would not fulfil the design of its 
institution, if the young teachers were to quit the establishment 
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without having already methodically applied what they had learn- 
ed, and without knowing by experience what they have to do, and 
how to set about it. 

" To obtain this result, it is not sufficient that the young men 
should see the course gone through under skilful masters, or that 
they should themselves occasionally give lessons to their school- 
fellows; they must have taught the children in the annexed school 
for a long time, under the direction of the masters of the normal 
school. It is only by familiarizing themselves with the plan of 
instruction for each particular branch, and by teaching each for 
a certain time themselves, that they can acquire the habit of treat- 
ing it with method." 

M. Cousin has also given copious extracts from the report 
upon the condition ol another of these establishments, which is 
situated at Bruhl, on the banks of the Rhine, between Cologne 
and Bonn. Our readers will be gratified, we think, with the 
following specimen. 

" It will not, I imagine, be out of place to begin this report 
with some details respecting the little town of Bruhl, in which the 
establishment in question is situated. 

" The town of Bruhl stands in a beautiful plain on the left 
bank of the Rhine, two leagues from Koln, three from Bonn, and 
a short league from the river. It is surrounded by fertile fields 
and picturesque villages. Directly before it majestically rises the 
ancient Colonia, with its numerous towers and steeples, and its 
colossal cathedral. It bounds the view on that side : on the right, 
the Siehengehirge* traces its gigantic outlines on the blue distance, 
and on that side presents to the eye a picture of grandeur and re- 
pose. From some neighboring heights the lover of natural beauty 
looks down with admiration on the plains which lie outspread 
before him, and the silvery lustre of the majestic Rhine, which, 
in its ample windings, rolls peacefully along, as if it delighted to 
linger in these smiling regions, while two long chains of hills seem 
to hold this magnificent plain in their embrace. One of these 
chains stretches along the left bank of the Rhine, to the Eifel 
mountains, and is for that reason called the Vorgebirge, — (fore 
or introductory range:) at the foot of this chain is Bruhl. The 
summit is clothed with the forest of Vill, and the undulating sides 
are dotted with country-houses and pretty villages, the houses of 
which are half hidden among fruit-trpes. At the blossoming sea- 
son these villages present the most delightful aspect, and help to 
compose a picture of enchanting variety. It is not without reason 
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then, that Bruhl was the favorite residence of the Electoral Arch- 
bishops of Koln, and in former times this little town was far more 
important than it now is. At the present day Bruhl consists of 
only 278 houses, among which are many poor mud cottages, and 
contains only from fourteen to fifteen hundred inhabitants. Since 
it ceased to be the residence of the Electors, its inhabitants nearly 
all live by agriculture, and by a small trade. There are only two 
remarkable buildings, — the palace, which is abandoned, and the 
monastery. This latter building is occupied by the establishment 
under my care. 

" The monastery was formerly the nursery of the order of Fran- 
ciscan monks for the whole province of Koln. After the suppres- 
sion of the order on the left bank of the Rhine, in 1807, Napoleon 
gave the monastery and its dependencies to the town of Bruhl, 
which, in 1812, granted them to Messrs. Schug and Schumacher 
for the establishment of a secondary and commercial school, whose 
existence closed in 1822. At the end of that year, the town 
ceded these buildings to the government, for the establishment of 
the primary normal school which now occupies them. 

" The house is built in a grand style, with three stories, and in 
a quadrangular form. The entrance is to the north, and leads by 
a small fore court, on the one side into the convent, on the other 
into the church, which is handsome, light and lofty. The high 
altar, of artificial marble, and the organ, are much admired. On 
the south side are two wings, which give the buildings a handsome 
and palace-like appearance. From the very entrance, the cloisters 
are wide, with lofty vaulted roofs, cheerful and well lighted. They 
run quite round the building, as do the corridors over them on 
the first and second stories. On the ground-floor we have four 
rooms or halls for study, and a large and very light dining-hall 
which serves also for our public meetings, for study and for prayer. 
Beside it, are two school-rooms, and two rooms for the steward, 
with kitchen, offices and servants' hall in the basement story, 
where the porter has also his kitchen and two rooms. The estab- 
lishment has a pump, abundantly supplied with fine water, near 
the kitchen ; a rivulet which runs under the two wings is of great 
importance for purposes of cleanliness. 

" The director occupies the eastern side of the building on the 
first floor ; the inspector, the left wing and a part of the southern 
side ; the steward has the rest of that side ; the right wing and the 
western side are inhabited by an ancient father and brother of the 
Franciscan order, — regarded as the last remnant of a once flour- 
ishing body, now extinct, — and by the master of the school for 
practice. There are no rooms to the north, only corridors adjoin- 
ing the church. 
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" The assistant masters inhabit the upper story, in which are 
also five hospital rooms to the south, and two large dormitories for 
the students to the east and west of the main building. A granary 
or loft, in good repair, runs over the whole of the building, and 
affords both steward and masters convenient stowage for their 
stock of grain of all kinds. 

" Both masters and pupils have ample reason to be satisfied with 
the rooms for study and for dwelling. The masters' apartments 
are not handsome, it is true ; other schools have better : with a 
little cleaning and decoration they might however be made very 
comfortable. The students' dormitories are cheerful, and better 
fitted up than any I have seen in any normal school ; their appear- 
ance is very neat and agreeable, with the clean beds all covered 
alike, which can be done only where they are furnished by the 
establishment. This house has only one inconvenience, — violent 
currents of air, but these might, I think, be remedied. 

" The outside of the building is as agreeable as the inside is 
convenient; it is situated on the. prettiest side of the town, and 
has no communication with any other building except the palace, 
with which it is connected by a covered way, and by the old 
orangery. It has a magnificent view over a delightful country, a 
large kitchen-garden , a commodious court, and two flower-gardens. 

" The building is of stone, and consequently very substantial ; 
its aspect is indeed a little hoary now, but a new coat of plaster 
would soon give it a cheerful appearance. The roof is in good 
condition, and if once the building underwent a thorough repair 
the whole might be kept up at a very small expense. During the 
past year no great repairs have been done. 

" The number of students is fixed at a hundred ; at this moment 
there are ninety-two. The object of the establishment is to train 
schoolmasters for the catholic parishes of the four regencies of 
Coblentz, Koln, Aachen and Dusseldorf Its position with 
relation to the government, is, in principle, to receive the pupils 
from its hands, and to render them back accomplished for their 
task. In the other normal schools the rule is, that the candidates 
for admission be examined by the schoolmasters, and by them 
declared fit or unfit to be either entered or immediately admitted ; 
but here it is the custom for them to be examined in the depart- 
ment they come from, without any intervention of the school, and 
afterwards admitted by the director on the nomination of the gov- 
ernment. On the other hand, the parting examination rests with 
the school, under the condition of a special commissioner being 
present. The pupil declared fit for nomination is not subject to 
be re-examined by the government authorities. According to its 
regulations, the school is not only authorized but obliged, at the 
end of the first year, to send away the pupils who are judged in- 
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capable of attaining the requisite excellence. At the time of the 
last parting examination, the school had been obliged to exercise 
this power in the case of eight pupils, which reduced their number 
to ninety-two. 

"The health of the students was not so good in 1824 as in the 
preceding year ; as sufficiently appears from the bill for medical 
attendance for the two years. 

"In 1823 this amounted to 66 thaler (9Z. \Ss.,) in 1824 to 177 
thaler (26?. lis.) But we must not forget that the number of pupils 
in the latter year, as compared with the former, was as three to 
two. There have indeed been no contagious diseases, and few 
of a serious character, but frequent inflammatory and catarrhal 
fevers, some intermittent and one nervous fever. Inflammatory 
opthalmia, attacks on the chest, and palpitations of the heart have 
not been rare. The physician has paid the pupils great attention, 
indeed I might almost say too much ; and I have agreed with him 
that he shall not order them medicines, except in cases where 
diet, rest, perspiration and domestic remedies are insufficient. In 
order to prevent the young men from abusing the facility of apply- 
ing to a physician, I have ordered that no one shall for the future 
consult him without my permission. Infectious cutaneous diseases 
are avoided by having the pupils examined by the physician on 
their entrance, and again a week after, if any well-founded 
suspicions arise, separation takes place as a measure of precaution ; 
if the appearances of a contagious disease are certain, the pupil is 
sent home till perfectly cured. 

" Without rigid attention to order, we could not hope for the 
smallest success. In an establishment composed of various ele- 
ments, like this normal school, where young men who differ in 
language (dialect,) manners and education are gathered together, 
there must be rigorous obedience to rule. In domestic life, the 
head of the family is the rule ; and in a large establishment, un- 
questionably those who govern are strictly bound to furnish an 
example to all under them. They are that spring of the great 
machine which cannot cease to move without stopping the whole. 
But it is also necessary that the establishment should have its pre- 
cise rules, its written code of laws. The governors, it is true, fill 
the place of the law whenever it is silent ; but all, without distinc- 
tion, ought to know accurately what they must do, and what they 
may do. For this reason the undersigned cannot share the opin- 
ion of some very estimable teachers who think it not necessary, 
nor even expedient, that there be written laws for an establishment 
like the primary normal school ; nay, that their promulgation may 
operate only as an incitement to break them. Laws seem to me 
to grow out of the very nature of the institution. Gather together 
a number of young men without laying down any rule for them; 
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they themselves will soon feel the necessity of making laws for 
the government of their intercourse with each other, and will 
choose one of their body as guardian of these laws. It is then 
natural, useful and fitting, that the managers and masters should 
make laws for the school confided to them. If it be true that laws 
create the temptation to break them, that is a reason why laws for 
all human society ought to be abolished. Fixed laws give to an 
institution a steady course, protect the weaker against caprice and 
tyranny, prevent mistakes and precipitation, and, what is more 
important for the future, they show in a clear and striking manner 
the necessity of laws for the commonwealth, and train youth to a 
reasonable and willing obedience to them. The opinion I offer 
here springs from my general conviction of the utility of positive 
written laws, which my own experience has greatly strengthened. 
For in those infractions of order and discipline which have occa- 
sionally happened, I have contented myself with punishing the 
fault by reading the infringed law to the culprit, in a calm but 
severe manner, either in private or before all the pupils assembled ; 
and this punishment has never failed of its effect. 

" After this digression, which I have thought it expedient to in- 
sert here, I return to the order of the house. It is our duty to 
make the utmost possible use of the day-light, as being more 
healthful, more cheerful, and more perfect than lamp-light, and 
costing nothing. In our situation if would be unpardonable to 
turn night into day. I make it a great point, too, that the young 
men should get the habit of rising early, so that in the evening 
they may lay aside all anxiety and all labor, and give themselves 
up to the enjoyment of tranquil and refreshing sleep. In summer, 
therefore, we rise at four, and even earlier when the days are at the 
longest ; in winter at six, in spring and autumn at five. In sum- 
mer, I and my pupils go to bed at nine or half-past, in spring and 
winter at ten. The pupils ring the reveil by turns ; a quarter of 
an hour after, the bell rings again, and all assemble in the dining- 
hall, where the morning prayer is said ; then they all follow me to 
the church, where I perform the service of the holy mass. One 
of the students assists in the service ; the others sing the responses ; 
this religious act, for which we use the prayer-book and psalter of 
Bishop Von Horamer, is sometimes mingled with singing, but 
rarely, because singing very early in the morning is said to be 
injurious to the voice and chest. All is terminated in an hour ; 
and the pupils, after having thus sanctified the first hour of morn- 
ing, return to the house, make their beds, breakfast, and then 
prepare for lessons, which begin at seven or at eight, according to 
the season. In establishing this rule, I had some fears at first, 
that rising so early and going directly into a cold church in the 
depth of winter, might be injurious to their health; but 1 am 
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always there before them, and I have never suffered. It may be 
said that I am more warmly clothed than the young men ; but then 
they are young, their blood is warmer than mine, and that restores 
the balance. Moreover, it cannot but be advantageous to them 
to harden themselves, while habits of indulgence and delicacy 
would be extremely unfavorable to them in their profession. On 
the Sundays and festivals of the church, I say mass to the students 
at half-past eight in the morning. They sing a German mass for 
four voices, or simple chants and hymns ; and, on high festivals, 
Latin mass. During the last year, the pupils of the first class 
have seveial times executed some easy masses extremely well. 
But, generally speaking, I am not perfectly satisfied with our 
church music ; not that our masters and pupils do not do their 
best, but we have not a suitable supply of church music. The 
singing in catholic churches is subject to a particular condition ; 
it must be connected with the acts of the mass; it must form a 
whole, distinct, and yet in harmony with the mass, and moreover 
must be adapted to each of the epochs of the ecclesiastical year. 
Now we have very little church music fit for the people. What 
there is, is in the hands of a few individuals who do not choose to 
part with it. There is doubtless an abundance of sacred music 
suited to every occasion, but it is all in the most elevated style ; 
and to what good end should the studies of the pupils be pushed 
so far beyond what can be of use to them in their future sphere of 
action? Music of the highest order never can nor ought to become 
the property of the people. Music ought not to be cultivated as a 
mere gratification of a sense ; it ought to help to ennoble and refine 
the heart, and to form the moral taste. 

" It does not signify so much how they sing, as what they sing. 
In primary normal schools music ought not, any more than read- 
ing, to be the principal object; it must be regarded and treated as 
a means towards a higher end, which is, education and moral cul- 
ture. It is therefore with reason that the primary normal schools 
are required to diffuse a nobler and more worthy kind of popular 
sacred music ; this is, as regards music, their proper office. A 
good composer, who would devote himself to this object, might 
acquire immortal honor. It is to be wished that the higher au- 
thorities, particularly of the church, would encourage composers 
who show a genius for sacred music, to fill this chasm. In these 
remarks I have in view, it is true, only the catholic church. It is 
quite otherwise with the protestant, which possesses a great store 
of psalms ; there is only to choose what are appropriate to the ser- 
mon. This greatly facilitates the task of the protestant normal 
schools. In the catholic worship, on the contrary, the sermon is 
only a subordinate part of a higher whole, with which the singing 
must harmonize, adapting itself to the different important moments. 
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and hence the scarcity of simple counterpoint fit for the purpose. 
To attain the proposed end, we ought to have, not only a good 
organist, but also an able composer, which it is not easy to find. 
I return to the order of the day. 

"As the day begins with prayer, so it ends with it. A quarter 
of an hour or half an hour before going to bed, all the pupils as- 
semble, at the sound of the bell, for evening devotions. A short 
portion of the holy scripture is read, and after enlarging more or 
less on a text, and recommending it to imitation, I conclude by a 
prayer. During the past year I preached a homiletical discourse 
on the lesson of the day, before mass every Sunday morning; but 
as it becomes difficult for me to speak fasting, I now reserve it till 
evening. It has also been decided, that as a means of keeping 
alive religious and moral feelings, the pupils should confess and 
communicate once a month, unless particular reasons render it 
expedient to prolong the interval to six weeks, or, at furthest, two 
months. The rest of the day is employed according to the scheme 
of lessons and the order enjoined by the minister. The pupils are 
not allowed to go out, except on the weekly afternoon holiday ; 
and this is sufficient for their health, because in all their hours of 
recreation they can take exercise in a garden of two acres which 
belongs to the establishment. Nevertheless, on fine days I occa- 
sionally give them leave to make expeditions into the country, 
when I think their health will be benefited by it; making it an 
express condition that they shall take no pipes. 

" It is good to correct faults ; better still to prevent them. 
Abundance of arguments have been adduced in support of the 
principle that we must let children have their will, in order that 
their will may become vigorous, and wait till the time when the 
reason expands to give it a lofty direction. But this is letting the 
tares overtop the wheat before we attempt to root them out. 
Experience proves that the good seed springs up more vigorously 
and thrives better when the soil has been cleared of weeds. 
Discipline ought, therefore, to precede and to accompany the in- 
struction of young men, as docility and modesty that of children. 
Doubtless external reverence and reserve are but the beginning of 
wisdom; man must be brought to think spontaneously and without 
external impulse, of the duties he lies under, so that it may be- 
come his inclination to fulfil whatever he has clearly recognised as 
a duty, to consult nothing but conscience, and to set himself above 
the praise and the blame of men. This is true and uncontested ; 
nevertheless, the flesh is always weak, even though the spirit be 
willing ; and there are few of those elect for whom approbation 
and censure, remonstrances and encouragements, hope and fear, 
are not necessary helps ; and for that reason, such helps are used 
for great and small, in private houses as well as in schools, in 
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church as well as in state, and will never fail, if wisely used, to- 
have a salutary effect. A hard ascetical constraint and discipline 
are as far from my taste as from my principles ; but experience 
demands rigorous order in great schools, especially at their outset. 
When order has once been thoroughly established, when the will 
of each has learned to bend to the unity of the collective body, 
the early severity may be relaxed, and give place to kindness and 
indulgence. As long as I can recollect, I have observed that the 
education of children is best in houses where this principle is ob- 
served. To let children grow perverse and wayward in their in- 
fancy through weak tenderness and indulgence, and then to re- 
prove and chastise them with harshness when their habits are 
formed, cannot be other than a false system. For these reasons 
we always begin by reading the rules and disciplinary laws of the 
house, so that the pupils may distinctly know what they have to 
do; we then take care that these laws are strictly enforced. The 
masters, on their side, are careful to show the most punctual 
obedience to all their duties. We afterwards read portions of the 
rules, according to circumstances, and to the demand for any 
particular part ; thus the discipline is strengthened and facilitated. 
The highest punishment is expulsion ; and last year we were 
obliged to resort to this twice. In all cases we try to proportion 
the punishment to the fault, so as to conduce to the amendment of 
the culprit and the good of all. For instance, if one of the pupils 
lies in bed from indolence, he is deprived of his portion of meat 
at dinner, and for four days, a week, or a fortnight, ai it may be, 
is obliged to declare his presence when we meet in the morning. 
Being kept at home on holidays, ringing the bell, fetching water, 
&c. are the only corporal punishments for faults of indolence and 
infractions of order. Faults of impatience or carelessness, of in- 
sincerity or mischievousness, of coarseness or any sort of incivility, 
offences against decency or good manners, are punished by notes 
in the inspeotion-book, which the culprits themselves are obliged 
to sign. As to the conduct of the students when out of the house, 
the authorities and inhabitants of the whole neighborhood unani- 
mously bear witness that the presence of these young men is in no 
way perceived. It is not difficult to speak to their hearts, and by 
expostulation suited to their age and station to touch them even 
to tears. 

" Of this I could cite several instances, did I not fear prolonging 
this report. I will, however, give one. Last year the students of 
the highest class were dissatisfied with the steward, and piesented 
a petition very numerously signed, in which they enumerated their 
causes of complaint, and asked to have him removed. I gave the 
petition to him, that he might answer the charges ; and after' he 
had made his defence, I suffered accusers and accused to plead 
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their cause, at the time of one of the religious lessons. The 
steward was not irreproachable ; his fault was, indeed, evident 
enough : on the other hand, the complaint was exaggerated, invid- 
ious, inexact, and inconsiderate ; for several had signed without 
reading ; others had signed because such or such a point seemed 
to them just ; others again had shown themselves extremely active 
in collecting signatures, and had reproached those who refused to 
sign. The affair being clearly and circumstantially stated, the 
steward had his share of the reprimand, and was deeply affected 
by it; others were moved to tears; and the offenders, when the 
unbecoming, inconsiderate, and even criminal points of their con- 
duct were distinctly explained to them, acknowledged their injus- 
tice, and promised never to act in the like manner again. 

" Order and discipline, instruction and prayer, are thus regarded 
and employed as so many means, general and particular, for cul- 
tivating the morality of the pupils ; and the undersigned, during 
the short time he has had the care of the institution, has had the 
satisfaction of seeing many who entered it with bad and distress- 
ing habits, leave it metamorphosed and renewed. Sedateness and 
modesty have been substituted for giddiness; the spirit of temper- 
ance for craving after sensual enjoyments; and those who came 
to seek but ordinary bread, have acquired a taste for purer and 
higher food. It is hardly possible that among so many, a vicious 
one should not occasionally creep in ; and last year, among the 
new comers, was a cunning and accomplished thief, whose depre- 
dations filled the establishment with dissatisfaction and alarm. It 
was difficult to find him out, but falsehood and perversity betray 
themselves in the end. Heavy suspicions were accumulated dur- 
ing the year on the head of the criminal ; and though there were 
not positive proofs, he could not so escape our vigilance as not to 
leave us in possession of a moral certainty against him. He was 
expelled at the examination of last year. Nevertheless, as there 
was no legal proof, his name was not stigmatized by publicity, and 
the higher authorities will readily excuse my not mentioning it 
here, and will be satisfied with the assurance that no misfortune 
of the kind has since occurred. 

"The business of the primary normal school is to form school- 
masters. It must therefore furnish its pupils with the sum of 
knowledge which the state has declared indispensably necessary 
to the intellectual wants of the lower classes of the people, of whom 
they are to be the teachers, and must afterwards fit them to fulfil 
their important vocation with zeal and with a religious will and 
earnestness. 

" No more than grapes can be gathered from thorns, or figs 
from thistles, can anything good be hoped from schoolmasters who 
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are regardless of religion and of morality. For this reason religious 
instruction is placed at the head of all other parts of education : 
its object is to implant in the normal schools such a moral and 
religious spirit as ought to pervade the popular schools. The 
course of religious instruction has undergone no change from that 
stated in the report of last year, except that the several classes 
have been united for the Biblical part. During the present year 
we propose to treat the concordance of the Gospels, the history of 
the Apostles, and some of the Epistles. The course adopted is 
this, — The series of the concordance is established and dictated 
by the master ; the passages and discourses are explained, and, if 
thought expedient, learnt by heart by the pupils. For the cate- 
chising, or religious and moral instruction, properly so called, the 
classes are separated. The great catechism of Overberg is taken 
as a ground-work ; and we treat first of faith, then of morals, so 
that the latter may be intimately connected with the former, or to 
speak better, that morality may flow from faith as from its source. 
I regard religion as a disposition or affection of the soul, which 
unites man, in all his actions, with God ; and he alone is truly 
religious, who possesses this disposition and strives by every means 
to cherish it. In this view of the subject all morality is religious, 
because it raises man to God, and teaches him to live in God. 
I must confess, that in religious instruction I do not confine my- 
self to any particular method; I try by meditation to bring the 
thing clearly before my own mind, and then to expound it intel- 
ligibly, in fitting language, with gravity and calmness, with unc- 
tion and earnestness, because I am convinced that a clear exposi- 
tion obliges the pupils to meditate, and excites interest and 
animation. 

" As for the historical part, I have made choice of a short expo- 
sition of the history of the Christian church, with an introduction 
on the constitution of the Jewish church. I think it impossible to 
learn any thing of universal history, that can be useful or instruc- 
tive to the students, in less than a hundred lessons. It signifies 
little whether a village schoolmaster knows the history of India, 
China or Greece ; but he ought to know something of the history 
of the church, because it is in many points nearly connected with 
that of religion. I must confess that, in the measure of time al- 
lowed us, I cannot make universal history very interesting or 
profitable to the pupils; but it is otherwise with ecclesiastical 
history. 

" I introduce the theory of education and tuition by experimental 
psychology. This course of study is of infinite use, in teaching 
the science of education, and of tuition, as likewise in teaching 
morals and religion ; but I regard the school for practice, and the 
method there pursued, as the best course of paedagogical instruc- 
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tion. I have come to the conviction that, generally speaking, it 
is necessary to recommend to the pupils of the normal schools, 
and to all young schoolmasters, a firm and decided plan, leaving 
it to them to modify it as time and experience dictate. It is with 
them, as with a traveller going to a place he has never been at 
before ; it is best to show him the high road, that he may not lose 
himself; when he is familiar with that, he may try cross roads, if 
he thinks they will abridge his journey. The masters of the school 
agree in my views on this point, and endeavor to act up to them." 

These extracts give a pretty complete view of the nature 
of the seminaries for teachers established in Prussia. We can- 
not, however, but recommend very strongly to all who feel any 
interest in the subject, to recur to the work itself, which is re- 
plete in every part with information, hardly less valuable and 
interesting, than that contained in the passages which we have 
extracted. 

In inviting the attention of our readers to this subject, one 
of our objects has been, to suggest the expediency of introduc- 
ing establishments of a similar kind in this country. A want of 
competent teachers is the great complaint in all parts of the 
Union, where any attention is paid to education ; and it is cer- 
tainly singular, that an occupation, which employs a larger 
number of persons than any other of the liberal professions, 
should in general be taken up without any special training, and 
as a merely temporary resource. In New- York, an attempt 
has been made to introduce a system for the education of 
teachers, in a form somewhat different from that of Prussia. 
Instead of separate schools for their instruction, departments 
appropriated to this purpose, have been organized in each of 
the eight academies, or higher frep schools. The expedi- 
ency of this plan has not yet been fully tested ; but we have 
been informed by intelligent observers on the spot, that it will 
probably not be found an improvement on the foreign model. 
We are glad to find, from the Report of the Committee on Ed- 
ucation, that the attention of our own legislature is now directed 
to this subject, and we trust that their labors upon it will ex- 
hibit the same liberal and enlightened spirit, which has always 
prevailed in the government of Massachusetts, in regard to ed- 
ucation, from the foundation of the colony. The recent estab- 
lishment of a large school fund, furnishes a fit occasion for a re- 
vision of the existing system, and, if properly improved, may be 
made the commencement of a new era in the history of educa- 
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tion in this commonwealth. We look with solicitude to the re- 
sults of the measures which are understood to be in progress, 
and sincerely hope, that no blind attachment to the old routine, 
or narrow prejudices against improvements of foreign origin, 
will prevent the adoption of the plans which may appear best 
adapted to the purpose. Massachusetts is looked to, by many 
of the younger States, for examples in the modes of educa- 
tion ; and a thorough reform here would not only do its work 
upon our own institutions, but would have a most important 
influence upon the state of education throughout the Union. 



